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ri ly ¢ ) r int c i p i a | Mr. Sumner now came forward, and after the subsidence 
| of applause, proceeded to deliver his oration, aud occupied 
Pablished Weekly, at 339 Pearl Street, (two doors above | nearly two hours in speaking. We regret our inability to 
Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. copy the oration entire, which occupies about seven close 
Witttam Goopett, Editor. printed columns of the Tribune. We can only state its 
Samvet Witpr, Proprietor. | general scope, and make a few extracts. 
Terms: One Dollar a year, in advance. | Mr. Sumner commenced as follows: 
Direct business letters, with remittances, to Fe.tow citizens or New York: 
Metaxcrioy B, Wittians, Publishing Agent, | such an audience, so genial and almost so festive in char- 





» ahove | ° 

as above. acter—assembled for no purpose of party or even of poli- 
‘ Y To | ,e ° ° ° . 

PROSPECTUS. | tics, in the ordinary sense of that term—I incline naturally 

Our ebject, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, -vund morals | to some topic of literature—of history—of science—of art 

Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-trailic, and | —to something at least which makes for Peace. But at 


kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- | this moment, when our whole continent begins to shake | 


ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, | with the tread of mustering armies, the voice refuses any 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to such theme. 
Ged, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the and the house of Atreus, found that he could only sing o 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; love —and he snatched from his lyre its bloo ly string. 


The ancient poet, longing to sing of Achilles | 
f 





| Mr. Sumner then proceeded to show, from an extended 

_ narrative of facts, that the Rebellion originated in slavery. 

| He then gave a full account of the attempts to prevent og 
to arrest the outbreak of the rebellion by concessions, among 
which he noticed the President’s Message, the Peace Con- 

ference, the Crittenden Resolutions, noticing, as an import- 
aut link in the chain of his argument, that all these propo- 





In the presence of | sals were concessions to slavery, thus proving that it was 


from no cause but SLAVERY that any one apprehended 
| any danger of a REBELLION! 

His closing paragraph under this head, was the follow- 
ing: 
| There was another single proposition which came from 
| still another quarter, but like all the others, it related ex- 
clusively to s avery. It was to insert in the text of the 
_ Constitution, a stipulation against any future amendment 
| by which Congress might be authorized to interfere with 


our expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospe! ; our trust, the Divine prom. | Alas! for me the case is all changed. I can speak to you sla 


jses ; Our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
gap Editors friendiy, please copy, or notice. 





THE REBELLION. 
ITS ORIGIN AND MAIN-SPRING. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES SUMNER 


Before the young men”s Republican Union of New York, 

Nov. 27, 1861. 

The meeting at Cooper Institute was remarkable in num- 
bers and in character. The occasion was an address from 
the Hon. Charles Summer, on the Rebellion: Its origin and 
mainspring. Long before the hour at which the meeting 
was called, most of the ayailable.space jn the hall was oc- 
cupied. Notwithstanding the ruin, the proportion of ladies 
was larger than we have ever before seen on such an oc- 
casion. Upon the platform were many distinguished per- 
sons. 

At 8 o’clock Charles Rogers, President of the pe 
Men’s Republican Union, called the meeting to order, an 
the following list — was elected. The name of 
George Opdyke coming first on the list of Vico-Presi- 
dents, was received with marked applause : 

President —Wm. Curtis Noyes. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Hon. George Opdyke, Oliver 
Johnson, Hiram Barnez, George B. Cheever, D. D., George 
W.Blunt, the Rev. O. B. a David Dudley Field, 
Dexter Fairbank, M. D., Rufus F. Andrews, the Hon. H. 
J. Raymond, the Rev. Wm. Goodell, Isaac Sherman, W. 
M. Evarts, Elliot C. Cowdin, Henry C. Bowen, Edgar Ketch- 
um, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, 
the Hon. F. A. Conkling, William E. Warren, Isaac T. 
Smith, William A. Hall, Prof. Francis Lieber, Washington 
Smith. 

Secretvries—The Hon. E. Delafield Smith, Theodore Til- 
ton, George Denison, Edward Gilbert, Sigismund Lasar, 
Wm. Allen Butler, James B. Richards, M. D., James 8. 
Gibbons, Charles Rogers. 

Wm. Curtis Noyes, on taking the chair, drew a parallel 
between the assault upon James Otis and that upon Charles 
Sumner. In each case the victims were friends aad defen- 
ders of universal freedom. But the parallel did not extend 
in the more recent case, to the impairment of the intellect 
which the deadly assault had sought to destroy. It pro- 
duced only a more earnest conviction that human corey 
was only evil, and that it should be forever eradicated. 
(Cheers, and cries: of “ Bravo.”| History had its retribu- 
tions, and the actors in those tragedies had passed away 


| only of war ; but do not forget that if I speak of War it is | will find it cus ant Maenee thee ila grsailier 
ee unhappily War has become to us the only way of; __» jumble and hodge-podge of words—calculated to har 
' Peace r : ——— 
| The Present is too apt to appear trivial and unimport- Set ovat tf Velomble fe hone se pA “Shadalons He" the 
| rest, as a fresh stipulation in favor of slavery. Sufficient 


| ant, while the Past and the Future are grand. Rarely do 
men know the full significance of the period in which they surely in this respect, is the actual Constitution. Beyond 
this I canuot—I will not go. What Washington, Frank- 


| live, and we are all inclined to sigh for magna better in | 
the way of opportunity—such as was given to the hero of | Jin and Jay would not insert, we cannot err in rejecting. 
I do not dwell on other propositions, because they at- 


the Past, or such as our imagination allots to the better | 
| tracted less attention; and yet among these, was one to 


hero of the Future. But there is no occasion for such re- 
aa a : —s ge 
pining now. ‘There is nothing in the Past—and it is difficult | overturn the glorious safeguards of Freedom set up in the 
Free States, known as the Personal Liberty Laws. Here 


| toimagine anything in the futare—more inspiring than our | 
| Present. Even with the curtain yet slightly lifted, it is easy | again was slayery with——a vengeance 
to see that events are now gathering, which, in their devel- Tn thins hemmed 
THE FOLLY AND THE FAILURE OF COMPROMISES. 


opment, must constitute the third great epoch in the history 
But there is one romark which I desire to make with 


of this Western Hemisphere ;--the first, being its discovery 
by Christophes Columbus, and the-second being the Amer- | 
van Rovolution, A»d now jt remains to seen if this | * * 
epoch of ours may not surpass 1n gram@owr-oither 6 ito twa | rogpen * all case, pospesitions, It was sometimes said 
predecessors, so that the fame of the Discoverer and the | What a mustake te this? ree ag tO ate very ‘were * small. 
fame of the Liberator—of Columbus and of Washington, | « small.” Freedom is priceless, and in this simple rule, 
_may be eclipsed by the mild effulgence beaming from an | alike of morals and jurisprudence, you will find the just 
| act of Godlike Justice, which, within its immediate influ- measure of any concession, how small soever, by which 
ence, will create a new Heaven and a new earth, while in | Freedom is sacrificed. Tell me not that it concerns a few 
| other lands its life-giving example will be felt--so long as_ only. I do not forget the saying of antiquity, that the best 
|men struggle for rights denied; so long as any human government is where an injury to a single individual is resent- 
being wears a chain. ? ee | ed as an injury to the whole State; nor do I forget that 
War is always an epoch. Unhappily, history counts by | memorable instance of our own recent histor , where, in a 
wars. Of these some have been wars of ideas —like that distant sea, the thunders of our navy, with all the hazards 
between the Catholics and Huguenots in France; between of war, were aroused to protect the liberty of a solitary 
the Catholics and Protestants in Germany; between the ar- person who claimed the rights of an American citizen. By 
bitrary crown of Charles J, and the Puritanism of Oliver | such examples let me be guided rather than by the sugges- 
Cromwell’; and like that between our Fathers and the | tion that Human Freedom, whether in many or in few, is 
Mother Country, when the Declaration of Independence | of so little yalue that it may be put inthe market to ap- 
was putin issue. Some have originated in questions of | pease a traitorous conspiracy or to sooth those who, with. 
form; some in the contentions of fawilies; some in the | out such concession, threaten to join the conspirators. 
fickleness of princes, and some in the machinations of poli: But the warnings of the Past, like the suggestions of 
ticians. England waged war on Holland, and one of the | yeagon and of conscience, were all against concession. 
reasons openly assigned was an offensive picture in the | 'Yimid counsels have always been an encouragement to se- 
Town Hall of Amsterdam. France hurled her armies | gitionand rebellion. If the glove be of velvet, the hand 
across the Rhine, carrying fite and slaughter into the Pala- | must be of iron. An eminent master of ht, in some 
tinate, and involving great nations in a most bloody conflict, | of his most vivid words, seems to have spoken for us. Hero 
and all this wickedness has been traced to the intrigue of a | they are: 
Minister, who sought in this w&y to divert the attention of |  «"To expect to tranquilize and benefit a country by gratifyin 
his Sovereign But we are now in the midst of a war, | its agitators, would be like the practice of the superstitions of old, 


: i the un- | with their sympathetic powder and ointments; who, instead of 
which, whatevermay be the reasons assign od by | applying medicaments to the wound, contented themselves with 


happy men who began it, or by those who sympathise — | salving the sword which had inflicted it. Since the days of Dane- 
them elsewhere, has an Origin and Main-spring so clear | gejt downwards: nay. since the world was created, nothing but 
and definite as to beyond question. Ideas are sometimes | evil has resulted from concession made to intimidation.” (Whate- 
good and sometimes bad ; and there may be a war for Evil | /y’s Essays of Bacon. Essay 15, p. 134.) : ‘ 

as well as for Good. Such was that earliest Rebellion These words are most applicable to these times, when it 





i 





under the scorn and contempt of mankind. But there were 
two of these, the highest in station and basest in conduct, 
who were now awaiting the punishment of their crimes | 
within the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument [great cheer- | 
ing}, which indignantly frowns upon them from base to | 
summit. [Renewed cheers] In the loyalty of the present, 
continued the speaker, behold the promise of the future, 
when all traitors like them shall meet a similar doom. Still 
devoted, as well to the cause of his country and to the free- | 
dom of the oppressed, the advocate and friend of all, of | 
whatever rank, or condition, or color, the scholar and _ 
anthropist, the martyr and the statesman, has come 4gain 


among us ; and it is with equal pride and pleasure that I | 
resent to you the Hon. Charles Sumner, joheera not of 
Massachusetts, but of the United States o 

and indivisible. 


America, one 
[Great cheering. | 


waged by the fallen spirits against the Almighty Throne: | has ben so often proposed to salve the sword of secession. 
ha such also is that now — by the fallen slave-mas-, In the same spirit spoke the most eminent practical states- 
ters of our Republic against the National Government. man 18 English bistory, Mr. Fox. Here are his words: _ 
Ifyou will kindly listen I shall ow endeavor to unmask |, Tu ume the prea! dponion, and emporiag i cent 
tis Reelin fa te Orein nd. Mate-sprng, 1 ison | Serger trom avery ay rch mths” (Chavis Jame 
n nh foe " q * 


Fox, Letter to Lord Holland, 18th June, 1804.) 
bellion is to be treated. Your efforts will naturally be gov-| Pardon me if I express a regret, profound and heartfelt, 
erned by the character of the adverse force—whether re- 


that the pretensions of slavery, whether in its claim of priv- 
rded as a motive power or as a disease. A steam engine 


ilege or in its doctrine of secession, were not always encoun- 
18 4 om at once by stopping the steam. A ghasily cancer 





tered — and austerely. Alas! it is ourselves that have 
which has grappled the very fibres of the human frame, | encouraged the conspiracy and made it strong. Secession 
and shot its poison through every vein, will not yield to | has become possible only through long-continued concession. 
lip-salve or rose-water. | In proposing concession, we have encouraged secession, and 
Diseases desperate grown while professing to uphold the Union we have betrayed it. 
By desperate appliances are relieved, It seems nuw beyond question that the concessionists of the 
Or not at all —— | North have, from the beginning, played into the bands of 
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858 
the secessionists of the South. I do not speak in harshness | tion and affection. Never in history did rebellion assume | well suspect the sense or loyalty of him who puts forth this —_ 
or even in criticism, but simply according to my duty, in | such % front. Call their numbers 400,000 or 200,000— | irrational and utterly wicked imputation. As well say thar rriump! 
unfolding historically the agencies, conscious and uncon- | what you will—they far surpass any armed force ever be-| the early Christians were the authors of the heathen enor. throug! 
scious, which have been at work; while I hold them up as fore marshalled in rebellion ; they are among the largest mities against whieh they bore their martyr testimony, and be imp 
a warning for the Future. They all testify to slavery, ever marshalled in war. . that the cross, the axe, the gridiron, and the boiling oil by pame 0 
which, from the earliest days, has been at the bottom of the! And all this is in the namevf slavery, and for the sake ot which they suffered were a part of the Christian dispensa. moned 
conspiracy, and also at every stage of the efforts to arrest | slavery, and at the bidding of slavery. The profligate fa-| tion. But the early Christians were misrepresented and 
it. It was slavery which fired the conspirators, and slavery ' yorite of the English monarch—the famous Duke of Buck- | falsely charged with crime, even as you are. The tyrant * Bat 
also which entered into every proposition of Compromise. | ingham—was not more exclusively supreme, even according | Nero, after setting Rome on fire and dancing at the confla. questio: 
Secession and concession both had their root in slavery. to those words by which he was exposed to the judgment gration, denounced the Christians as guilty of this wicked. commis 
“LAVERY MUST NEEDS OWN THE GOVERNMENT. of his eotemporaries :— bw Here are the authentic words of the historian. —— 
here ma : te whole conduct, “Who rules the kingdom? The King. | Tacitus : — onl ; are. have to 
oliiudnn tnd Sie tele oe or alba ee Be Who rules the King ¢ The Duke. * 1 “So Ry =e. Ma rey. ‘ ae Jadicialls gh 
by slavery ; way, they acted logically even. Such is sla- ,. Who rules the Duke? The Devil. _ _ eae vee Se om, Se studied a 
very, that it cannot exist unless where it owns the govern- The prevailing part here attributed to the royal favorite | aca oS b as the 7 nee ; ickednese Ee ste 
ment. An injustice so plain can find protection only from belongs now to slavery, which in the rebel States is a more | Whom Me va in Pa . a an Ps Mot Tibevit a a, at es as 
a government which is a reflection of itself. Cannibalism | than royal favorite. , © Cn Beet pod ‘a ne —— y wt whe ay a Pile ouneees than a 
cannot exist except under a government of cannibals. Idol- Who rules the rebel wontes * The President. —- 1, mona a ot plgpnee sen . vy 4 a oe drained 
atry cannot exist except under a government of idolators. Who rules the President ? Slavery. — u — i _ —s . i, es a oy a again that Wo. 
Aud slavery cannot exist except under a government of __,. Who rules slavery ? ra nt . Mee i ae ab et alee . f caer wee ide oy vend alte 
slave-mastcrs. This is positive, universal trath—at Peters- lhe latter question I need not answer. But all must see | Chet, te = he 1e on vg hie es " gees ee h le all atro. ~ baperh 
burgh, Coustantinople, Timbuctoo, or Washington. The | ~ and nobody can deny—that slavery is the ruling idea of clous and abonunadble things co ect and flourish.” — (Annal, ay 
slave-masters of our country saw that they were dislodged this rebellion. It is slavery which marshals these hosts, | XV. 44.) ‘ — : i ag . 
from the National Government and straightway they re- | %ud breathes into their embattled ranks its own barbarous | The writer of these remarkable words was the wisest snd iil — 
belled. The Republic which they could no longer rale fire. It is slavery which stamps its character alike upon | most penetrating man of his generation, and he lived amid Ouars, 
they determined to ruin. F - | officers and men. It is slavery which inspires all, from the | the pee = he a Perhaps in a to him — 
General to the trumpeter. It is slavery which speaks in | you may find an apology for those among Us WAG Aeap upon § 
SECRET OF ITS CONTROL—POWER OF MINORITIES. the word of patches. and which ee. in the Teesaien <eieemperesion a similar obloquy. The abolitionists mB It re: 
But, though thus audaciously wicked, they are not strong | drum-beat. It is slavery which digs trenches and builds | defence from me __ It is to their praise—destined to fill ay arely b 
in numbers. The whole quantity of slayveowners, great | hostile forts. It is slavery which pitches its white tents immortal page - that from the beginning they saw the true somethin 
tind small, according to the recent census, is not more than | and stations its sentries over against the National Capital. character of slavery, and warned their country against its 9 battalion 
four hundred thousand; out of whom there are not more | It is slavery which sharpens the bayonet and casts the bul- threatening domination. Through them the fires of Liberty directly 
han one hundred thousand who are interested, to any con- | let; which points the cannon and scatters the shell, bla- have been kept alive in the United States—as Hume is cou. J #0 not s 
siderable extent, in this peculiar species of property; and | zing, bursting with death. Whereever this rebellion shows | strained to confess that these same fires were kept alive in that we | 
yet this petty oligarchy——itself controlled by a squad still | itself--whatever form it takes—whatever thing it does— | England by the Puritans, whom this great historian never J chusetts 
more petty--in a population of many millione has aroused | whatever it meditates--it'is moved by slavery; nay, it is | praiced, if he could help it. And yet they are charged with 9 * it ma, 
and organized this gigantic rebellion. But thif success is | slavery itself, incarnate, living, acting, raging, robbing, | this rebellion. Can this be serious? Even at the beginning Reason i 
explained by two considerations. First, the asserted value murdering, according to the essential law of its being. of the Republic the seeds of the conspiracy were planted, only ace 
of the slaves, reaching to the enormous sum total of two SLAVERY THE STRENGTH OF THE REBELLION and in 1820, and then again in 1830, it showed itself—while, conduct. 
thousand millions of dollars, constitutes an overpowering at thts toenail Dag gaaliian te eek ad saat 1 by ag tg years ee tower Se it, _ one of fy To = . 
property interest—one of the largest in the world ; to which a . oS oo oe - rebellion 1s not only ruled by | its leading spirits las recently boasted that it has been WW! by 
La be added the intensity and aalty of purpose naturally slavery, but, owing to the peculiar condition of the Slave | gathering head for this full time, thus—not only in its die ing this « 
belonging to the representatives of such a sum total, stim- States, it is, for the moment, according to their boast, actu- | tant embryo, but in its well attested development—antedating Jj § mere c 
ulated by the questionable character of the property. But, ally reénforced by this institution. As the fields of the | those abolitionists whose prophetic, patriotism is now made Richmon 
secondly, it is a phenomenon attested by the history of South are cultivated, and labor generally is performed by | the apology for the crime. As well—where the prudent Better tl 
revolutions. that all such movements--at least in their ear- slaves, the white freemen are at liberty to play the part of | passenger has warned the ship’s crew of the fatal lee shore be heard 
ly days—are controlled by minorities. This is because a rebels. The slaves toil at home, while the masters work at —arraign him for the wreck which has engulfed all; as in the p 
revolutionary minority, once embarked, has before it only rebellion, and thus by a singular fatality is this doomed | well cry out, that the philosopher who foresees the storm is Hj *™. B: 
the single simple path of unhesitating action. While others race actually engaged, without taking up arms, in feeding, | responsible for the desolation that ensues, or, that the as. 
doubt or hold back, the minority strikes or goes forward. supporting, succoring, Invigorating those who are now bat- | tronomer, who calculates the eclipse, is the author of the Mr. Su 
Audacity then counts more than numbers, and crime counts tling for their enslavement. Full well I know that this is darkness which covers the earth. [Loud and long conti Departin 
more than virtue, This phenomenon has been observed | °” element of strength only through the indulgence of our | nued applause. | South Cay 
before. “Often have I reflected with awe,” says Cole. jonr potty pay Bye I speak now of ote 8 as they weed THB REDELLION MUST BE CRUSHED. had been 
$ a ; “7 . of? | an i ng 1 seem to oo tee far, nek yous attetr = 
sideh | ot ee eee et el eu che veetimeny ofa Sout ern journal. ire | And es Na closing, the way is prepared for me to Ii short of : 
waert, DY merely throwin of all restraint of conscience. [Mr. Sumner here introduced the testimony of the Mont- open to you briefly the present situation and its duties. You 
: ge egret ee of all principle of right enables the | gomery, (Ala.) Advertiser, which has lately oneal te ne | - aentis ak on = gag! om not only 
soul to choose and act upén a princ/ple of wrong, and to! p..:.-.: oe ve = — a> bing influence, but an actual bar to Union except : 
subordinate to this one orlnciete all’ 7 oe _ “ Principia.} | on condition of surrender to its immoral behests. You tame see 
human nature.” |Coleridge’s Friend, Essay 16.] These | WHAT SLAVERY MAS INFLICTED UPON US. | ae maoey a a maiiitant whenever any propesiiee lity 
are remarkable words But a French writer, Condorcet Retclan : ‘ _ | was brought forward with regard t6 it, and more than once J}. oi 
the philosopher of the French Revolution, who scaled his —“"s bellion Pa 7 ry not only in what it has done for | threatening a dissolution of the Union. You have seen tellion is 
principles by his death, urged this very phenomenon for a pln caps: booey ] cs Rag pay ape “ne head—the | slavery for many years the animating principle of a con mw 
practical purpose. Ins pamphlet addressed to the Parlia- | T } fe—but also in what it has inflicted upon us. | spiracy against the Union, while it matured its Sagitious ite f Ti 
: i J } > Parl There is not a commmnity—not a family—not an individual, | pl d ob d th ‘abi Deere davery is 
ee of England, he sought to enlist them | man, woman or child4who does not hel its "neti bloody ye pe mela gee ee oe ee J <a — no wolf he 
in a revolutionary movement, and, by way one ve- r . hie Papeete - nspiracy had wicke ripened, you hare 
ment, he boldly announces that “ Be Me. Ryle ‘eee | — Lai — —e oe ? Wh this drum. | seen that it was only by concessions io diners, ‘hat it was fy Mg the 
be the work of the minority—that the French Revolution | Ie yoobes Py Why these saalies Ba on eumering means | coceunieens, as by meee eegnaies it had from the be- a hp 
itself was accomplished by the minority.” Ax ‘ij 5 | i , ; . p SASS URPTOe- | FiauiMg Seen cncouraged. rou now see rebellion every- ; 
Warville pee os concert» Mand wt i. * os conan pag ¥ w hy this apteent of business? Why, | where throughout the slave States clevating its bloody crest, great for ; 
Revolution, declared that it was carried by not more than | wen Bad of op eee d vy Ilabeas Corpus and the | and threatening the existence of the National Government; strike ; 
twenty men. These declarations were made the subject — et a ho . of poodons ? W hy this con- | and all in the name of slavery, while it proposes to estab- veakness. 
of a debate shortly afterwards, in the British Parliament | cheer — e — in ‘ yo faces? The answer is | lish a new government, whose corner-stone shall be slavery. - with t 
where Sheridan bore brilliant part. They are most sug- | pe: ay ity All e aut mp agent—the cause. The | Against this rebellion we wage war. It is our determi- ¢ king ; 
gestive—even if they do not explain the early success g — — a be “ _ arkened by slavery. The | nation, as it is our duty, to crush it; and this will be done. gaa U 
our en. The future historian will record that the | you denleds have bann soanilia de. The b oa Unit d Stat 4 ~ pra nig by ee ee = mt shot, f 
resent rebellion—notwithstanding its protr igi A as ; ; } z e business | United States by every tie of government and of right. shot, b 
Ire maltiondes it hae valistod, and fhe = —“. | wale 7 ” have lost has — filched by slavery. The | Some of it has been bought by our money, while all of c 
at least precipitated by fewer than twenty men; Mr. Ev- | all snatched by ele bona “The t by patriotic offerings, are | with ite rivers, harbors and extensive coast—has become Th 
erett says by as fow as ten. It is certain that thus far it | oo by slavery. i? e taxes now wrung out of your | essential to our business in peace and to our defence in e dut 
has been thg triumph of a minority; but of a minority | these _ means are all consumed by slavery. And all| war. Union is a geographical--economical—commercial— ary necess 
moved, inspired, combined and aggrandized by slavery. —~ | or pees Speer ip of war—this drum-beat in your political-—military—and, if I may so say, even a fluvial ne: santly on 
& A y: _ peaceful streets—and these mustering armies are on account | nessity. Without union, peace on this continent is imposs- States, or 1 
sLavery IS THE REBELLION. of slavery, and nothing else. Do the poor feel constrained | ble; but life without peace is impossible also. ' - A. 
tveryw er 


And now this traitorous minority, putting aside «all the 





| to forego their customary tea or coffee or sugar, now bur- 
_thened by increased taxation? let them pledge themselves 


| Only by crushing this rebellion can union and peace be 
| restored. Let this be seen in its reality and who can hesi- 


it must rise 
hot avoid ji 


lurking, slimy devices of conspiracy, steps forth in the full : a : 
panoply of war. Assuming to itself all the functions of | *U°%,*S*'™st the criminal giant tax-gatherer. Does any com. | tate? If this were done instantly—without further contes 
government, it organizes States under-m common head— | munity mourn gallant men, who, going forth joyous and | —then besides all the countless advantages of every kind our exter 
sends embassadors into foreign cotsifrices—levies taxes— | peer beneath their country’s flag, have been brought | obtained by such restoration, two especial goods will be acm vere wil 
borrows money—issues letters of marque—and sets armies |. 4 — ey ae vie, Nae ee Sep Sonapes about them for | complished —one political, aud the other moral as well gtd che 
in the field summoned from distant Georgia, Louisiana and | * shroud? Let all who truly mourn the dead be aroused | political. First, the pretended right of secession, with the Zo Ge 
Texas, as well as from nearer Virginia, aud composed of the | Against slavery. Does a mother drop tears for a son in the | Whole pestilent extravagance of State sovereignty which | “°F can th 
whole lawless poptlation—the poor who cannot own slaves flower of his days eut down upon the distant battle-field | has supplied the machinery for this rebellion and “afforded fa © enter u 
as well as the rich who do own them—throughout the exten | which he moistens with his grey generous blood? Let | @ delusive cover for treason, will be trampled out—nevet Powers of 
sive region where, with Satanic grasp, this elaveholding eg her know that slavery dealt the deadly blow, which took ' again to disturb the majestic unity of the epublic. And, vate int 
nority claims for itself at once his life and her perce. _ secondly, the unrighteous attempt to organize a new Con tp ty 
ample room and verge enougl ABSU r — » . . | federacy solely for the sake of sl ith slavery # pe 
The prt of hell to trace” ” Per ne cope leon as Cae | its poems Bao Sr will be qveatheowa’ ny pst fag of ‘th 
Pardon the language which I employ. The words of the’ But I hear a voiee savine tl ¢ , | signs, one so shocking to our reason and the other ® substituted 
poet do not picture too strongly the object proposed. And from sl sy pe saving that all this proceeded not | shocking to our moral nature, will disappear forever. A pie Sve 
now these paricidal hosts stand arrayed openly against the pe Ae ale ie ? gk but from anti-slavery, that the Re- | with their disappearance will commence a new epoch, the Wickedness 
paternal government, to which they owed loyalty, protec- Pith C oy . ate slavery-—that the abolitionists—are the | beginning of a grander period. But if by any accident pson s 
: J aey, pre authors of this terrible conflagration. Surely. you may | rebellion should prevail, then just in proportion to ite “rcass of t 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 
































iumph, whether through concession on our part, or 
through successful force on the other part, will the Union 
be impaired and peace be impossible. Therefore, in the 
same of the Union and for the sake of peace are you sum- 
moved to the work. 
HOW TO DO IT. 

* Bat how shall the rebellion be crushed ? 
question. 
commissariat, means of transportation--all these you have 
jo abundance--in some particulars beyond the rebels. You 
have too the consciousness of a good cause, which in itself 
jsan army. And yet thus far—until within a few days-- 
the advantage has not been on our side. ‘The explanation 
jseasy. The rebels are combatting at home, on their own 
gil, strengthened and maddened by slavery. which is to 
them an ally and a fanaticism. More thoroughly aroused 
than ourselyves—imore terribly in earnest--with every sinew 
trained to the utmost--they freely use all the resources 
that God aud nature put into their hands; raising against 
us, not ouly the whole white population, but enlisting the 
war-whoop of the Indians--cruising upon the sea in pirate 
ships to despoil our commerce, and, at one swoop, contisca- 
ting Our property to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
iors while all this time their four millions of slaves un- 
disturbed at hoine are freely contributing by their labor to 
sustain the war, which without them must soon expire. 

It remains for us to encounter the redvellion calmly and 
arely by a force superior to its own. But to this end 
smething more will be needed than men or money. Our 
battalions must be re-enforced by ideas, and we must strike 
directly at the origin and main-spring of the rebellion. I 
do not say now in what way or to what extent; but simply 
that we must strike; it may be by the system of « Massa- 
chusetts General—Butler ; it may be by that of Fremont; 
or it may be by the grander system of John Quiacy Adams. 
Reason and sentiment both concur in this policy, which is 
oly according to the most common principles of human 
conduct. In no way can we do so much at so little cost. 
To the enemy such a blow will be « terror; to good men 
itwill be an encouragement, and to foreign nations watch- 
ing this contest, it will be an earnest of something beyond 
smere carnival of battle. There has been the ery, “ On to 
Richmond,” and still another worse ery, “On to England.” 
Better than either is the ery, “On to Freedom.” Let this 
be heard in the voices of your soldiers ; aye —let it resound 
in the purposes of the Government, and victory must be 
mrs. By this sign conquer. [Applause.[ . 


That is the 


Mr. Sumner here read from the instructions of the War 
Department to the General Commanding the forces invading 
South Carolina, in proof that the principle he had advocated 
had been adopted by the Government, and that it fell little 
short of « proclamation of emancipation. 


SLAVERY ITSELF THE CULPRIT. 


Slavery is the inveterate culprit—the transceudent cri- 
uinal—the persevering traitor—the arch rebel—the open 
outlaw. As the less is contained in the greater, so the re- 
tellion is all contained in slavery. The tenderness which 
you show to slavery is, therefore, tenderness to the rebellion 
igelf, The pious caution with which you avoid harming 
avery is like that ancient superstition, which made the 
wolf sacred among the Romans and the crocodile sacred 
mong the Egyptians; nor shall I hesitate to declare that 
wery surrender of a slave by your soldiers back to bond- 
age, is an offering of human sacrifice—whose shame is too 
great for any army to bear. That men should still hesitate 
strike at slavery is only another illustration of human 
weakness. The English Republicans, in their bloody con- 
eat with the Crown, hesitated for a long time to fire upon 
the king; but under the valiant lead of Cromwell, sur- 
rounded by his well-trained Ironsides, they banished all 
such scruple, and you know well the result. The king was 
not shot, but his head was brought to the block. 


THE DUTY IMPERATIVE. 


The duty which I suggest, if not urgent now, as a milt- 
lary necessity, in just self-defence, will present itself con- 
santly on other grounds, as our armies advance in the slave 
States, or land on their coasts. If it does not stare us in the 

at this momont, it is because unhappily we are still 
tverywhere on the defensive. * As we begin to be successful 
‘must rise hefore us for practical decision; and you can- 
hot avoid it. ‘Tere will be slaves in your camps or within 
our extended lines, whose condition you must determine. 
‘here will be slaves also claim:d by rebels, whose con- 
Unued chattlehood you will scorn to recognize. ‘Ihe deci- 
8on of these two cases will settle the whole great question. 
or cau the rebels complain. They challenge our armies 
© enter gon their territory in the free exercise of all the 
Powers of war—according to which, as you well know, all 
re interests are subordinated to the public safety, which 
or the time becomes the supreme law above all other laws 
and above the Constitution itself. If everywhere under the 

g of ‘the Union—in its triamphant mareh—freedom is 
substituted for slavery, this outrageous rebellion will not. 

¢ the first instance in history where God has turned the 
Wickedness of man into a blessing; nor will the example of 

pson 
tareass of the dead and rotten lion. 


Men, money, munitions of war, a well supplied | 


stand alone when he gathered honey out of the | 


| brilliant — were made by Wm. Curtis Noyes, esq., 
\the Hon. Charles Sumner, Wm. M. Evarts, esq., the Rev. 
|Mr. Conway of the Hawkin’s Zouaves, the Rev. Prof. 
Hitchcock, Cephas Brainard, esq., Richard C. McCormick, 
' esq., and Elliott C. Cowdin, esq. The sentiment that eman- 
| cipation was to be the means of crushing the rebellion-——the 
means of prosecuting the war, and not the end of the war, 
ruled the hour.—Tribune. 
>—_—~0 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. 
“THE SLAVE POWER STILL RULES!” 


argue or explain. Not now, in the close of an address, de- 
voted to the rebellion in its origin and main-spring, can I 
enter upon this great question of military duty in ite details. 
There is another place where this discussion will be open 
to me. It is enough now if I indicate the simple principle 
which will be the natural guide of all who are really in 
earnest— of all whose desire to save their country is stronger 
than their desire to save slavery. You will strike where 
the blow will be most felt; nor will you miss the precious | 
opportunity. The enemy is before you; nay he has come 

out in ostentatious challenge, and his name is Slavery. You 

can vindicate the Union only by his prostration Slavery , 
| is the very Goliah of the rebellion, armed with a coat of 

| mail, with a helmet of brass upon his head, greaves of brass 
upon his legs, a target of brass between his shoulders, and 
| with the staff of his spear_like a weaver’s beam. Buta 
stone from a simple sling w@l make the giant fall upon his 
face to the earth, 

Thank God! our Government is strong ; but thus far all 
signs denote that it is not strong enough to suve the Union, | 
and at the same time to save Slavery. One or the other | 
must suffer; and just in proportion as you reach forth to 
protect —_—- do you — this — a gene fe nay, | 

ou give to it that very aid and comfort, which under our | ,.;. odilt al aaiibiiies ~s 
Constitution is wes 4 itself. Perversely and pitifully do tried —— offence of resisting process,” in the handé of 
you postpone that sure period of your reconciliation, not * U.S. Deputy Marshal, in his attempt to capture a fugitive 
only between the two sections—not only between the men | slave ; found “ guilty,” and sentenced to six months “close 
of the North and the men of the South, but, more beautiful | confinement” in the County Jail, to pay a fine of $300, and 
im, narereen Se _ aud a meee, a which ~ | the costs of prosecution, some $1000 or $1500 more. The 
true tranquillity, which we all seek, cannot be permanently so-called crime was committed on the night of the 20th 


assured to our country. Believe it; only through such | 

reconciliation, under the sanction of freedom, can you re- | Sept. 1860, but the trial did not take place till lately. Both 
move all occasion of contention hereafter; only in this | my friends, and myself have been taken by surprise. We 
way, can you cut off the head of this great rebellion, and | ag tho dey bad eeceed aceon te ne 

at the same time extirpate that principle of evil, which, if | °¥PPO8¢¢ Me day had passed away in w iich men would be 
allowed to remain, must shoot forth in perpetual discord, | Petsecuted for disobedience to the fugitive slave enactment. 
if not in other rebellions ; only in this way can you com- | But we find in this, asin other things, the slave power still 
mand that safe victory—without which this contest will be rules. The case was one of special provocation on the part 
vain—whick will have among its conquests indemnity for  4¢ the official kid r / 

| the past and security for the fature—the noblest indemnity |, : —_ : : 

‘and the strongest security ever won—because founded in | fhe thing occurred in the neighborhood of Iberia, Mor- 


the redemption of a race. ; __ | row County, Ohio. About dark, eight men came up on the 
_ There is a classical story of a inighty hunter, whose life | train, rang the bell themselves, and stopped it about two 
in the Book of Fate had been made to depend upon the | jes below the station ot off, and divided int : 
preservation of a brand which was burning at his birth. Pt Ae + See Grey a 
The brand, so full of destiny, was snatched from the flames | One of these got to their place before any alarm was given, 
and carefully preserved by his prudent mother. Mean- | rushed into the house with their revolvers and bowie knives 
while the hunter became powerful and inyulnerable to | seized their stray man, and futtered and bore him away, 
mortal weapons. But at length the mother, indignant at | hacail ical : 
his cruelty to her own family, flung the brand upon the nother company inva ed a second house, and searched it, 
flames and the hunter died. “The story of that hunter, so | but the alarm had been given, and the man or “ chattel” 
escaped. In the yard, they encountered two young colored 


powerful and invulnerable to mortal weapons, is now re- 
peated in this rebellion, and slavery is the fatal brand. Let | men, students of Iberia College. Marshal Lowe (of Ober. 
| lin notoriety,) seized One uf thy. by she onllan nrahably 


our Government, which has thus far preserved slavery with 
| mistaking him for the fugitive; the young man resisted, 


maternal care, simply fling it upon the flames which itself 
has madly aroused, and the rebellion will die at once. 

‘ . . . the Marshal fired his revolver twice, wounding him in the 
‘hand, and putting another bullet through his clothes. 
Amongst all the perils which now surround us, there is | At this juncture, the other colored man struck with his gun- 
one only which I dread. It is the peril which comes from | barrel, and a shot was fired as a signal, some distance off, 
some new surrender to slavery, some fresh recognition of | upon which the redoubtable official put the steam to his 
its power, some present dalliance with its intolerable pre- pedals, and escaped. ‘The third company was still less 


tensions. Worse than any defeat or even the flight of an | wn : " 
pone would be such shentnament of principle. From all | fortunate. They broke into the dwelling of a Mr. James 


such peril, good Lord deliver us! And there is one way of | Hammond, did not find the fugitive, but report says seized 
safety clear as sunlight, pleasant as the paths of peace. | ard bore off a watch instead. Mr. Ilammond soon came 
Over its broad and open gate is written simply JUSTICE. | in, learned what was done, took up a corn cutter, and fol- 


There is victory in that word. Do justice, and you will be | : 
twice-blessed, for so you will subdue the rebel master while | lowed them. He soon over took and stopped them. After 
| keeping them at bay a short time, he had others come to 


you elevate the slave. Do justice frankly, generously, nobly, 
| his assistance. The men were disarmed, taken to the woods 


and you will find strength instead of — while all 
seeming responsibility wlll disappear in obedience to God’s |. : ‘ ; ss eke! 
pose. aw. Do justice, though the Heavens fall; but | and whipped. In the midst of thelr retry. a castigation 
they will not fall. Every act of justice becomes a new I came up; was told they had received but little, and I 
pillar of the universe, or it may be, a new link of that stood by, consenting to their receiving from ten to fifteen 
lashes more. I then told the Deputy,why he was chastised, 
| the kind of men who did it. and that he had received bata 
Mr. Sumner was frequently applauded during the delivery | small instalment, a mere taste of what he was endeavoring to 
of the address, and retired amid loud cheers. | inflict on men as good as he was. Ile humbly confessed the 


At the conclusion of Mr. Sumner’s oration, the following | : 3 ; 
resolutions were offered and adopted by acclamation : . | charge, said he would go home, resign his office, and do so no 


Resolved, That the doctrine enunciated by Major-General | more. On the trial these men swore to mach that was positive. 
Fremont, with respect to the emancipatien of the slaves of ly false, and what wasin part true, was exaggerated five-fold. 


rebels, and the more recent utterances of General Burnside : . dded the bitte’ F ith 
Senator Wilson, and the Hon. my Bancroft in this city, To their false testimony, was adde 0 Sate pens, 





The following letter to the Editor of the Princepia from 
Rey. Grorce Gorpon, Principal of Iberia College, Ohio, 
will send a thrill of astonishment, alarm, and indignation, 
| through the ranks of the friends of freedom, whereever it is 
‘circulated. It should rouse the Free States to demand the 
speedy and final abolition of slavery. 


CLEAVELAND JaiL, Noy. 29th, 1861. 
Dear Brother : 


I have met the enemy, and I am theirs. I have been 








OUR ONE PERIL——OUR ONE SAFE COURSE, 


—__—— “* golden everlasting chain 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven and earth and main." 


and of Col. John Cochrane and the Hon. Simon Cameron at | 24ditions and embellishments in the pleadings of R. F. 
Not desiring to 


Washington, foreshadowing the evéntual rooting out of | Paine, the U. S. prosecuting attorney. 
slavery, as the cause of the.rebellion, indicate alike a | conceal anything that was true, I had summoned no wit- 
moral, political, and aay sates i ry? yy judg. | nesses, and did not discover that I needed any, till too late 
ee a aay ceuein odes Gate | to obtain them. You are probably aware, thatjin the U.. 


now fully in sympathy with any practicable scheme which | oe , 
may be sresented for the extirpation of this national evil, | S. District Courts, you must either produce and fpay your 
own witnesses, or make oath to the Court of the name 


and will accept such result as the only consistent issue of 
and points to be proved, and then the judge will decide 


this contest between civilization and barbarism. 
Resstend, Seep oe Saaee <2 Sp tewens Be snd ave | whether you can have them summoned by the Marshal and, 
paid as the witnesses of the prosecution. This gave a false 


hereby tendered to the Hon. Charles Sumner, the distiu- 

guished orator of this evening, for his reassertion and elo- 
uent enforcement of the political principle herein indorsed. aspect to my doings. Still I was not on trial for the injury 
After the dismissal of the vast assemblage at the Cooper | gone to the men, but for “obstructing process.” And one 
of their number testified that they had given up pursuit 


Institute, a number of the friends of Mr. Sumner entertained 








Pardon me if I speak only in hints, and do not stop to 


him at a collation in Curet’s, No 742 Broadway, where 
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1 
before the men were taken, and my connection with it did 
not occur ten minutes before the whole matter was over. 
I was ably and eloquently defended by A. G. Riddle, mem- | 
ber of Congress from this district, assisted by his partner in 
law, Mr. Williamson. Judge Spalding was to have taken 
part, but was called away to see a sick daughter. Judge 
Wilson’s charge was singularly mild and candid, consider- 
ing his kidnapping and Hunker antecedents. But as soon 
as I was convicted, he was himself again. A motion was 
made to arrest judgment, and give me a new trial, on a | 
point in which the whole Bar is against him, but he over- 
ruled it without giving a reason for ,his decision. His 
hatred of anti-slavery men only slumbered, and awaited an 
opportunity to vent itself as maliciously as ever. 

I came up, intending to go into Court, and submit to a 
trial one year ago, but was advised to go away, avoid the 
officers, and run the case into the new Administration. I 
consequently spent the winter in Canada, and retarned and 
gave myself up a few days before Sumter was taken and 
the war begun. Nothing has been gained by the delay. | 
The sentence runs to the extreme limit, in all except the | 
imprisonment, and it would have been the full year, but for | 
the greater probability of a pardon. My case is, in a good | 
many aspects, worse than was that of the Oberlin men. | 
They were many, and could keep each other in company 
and countenance ; I am alone, without the aid of numbers. 
They were men of mark, excited much interest, and had a 
continued run of visitors; Iam obscure, aud cannot claim 
or expect much notice. Their imprisonment took’ place 
when the country was quiet, had Jittle else to think about, and 
consequently they drew a large stare of public interest ; 
now there is so much else to engross the public mind, that 
the wrongs of one obscure individual, will receive little 
attention. They enjoyed the consolation that their suffer- 
ings were doing much to break the slave power, and bring | 
the country right. Now the people are possessed with the 
delusive idea that slavery is already in its death-pangs, and 
gving into dissolution by its own acts. They had the free- 
dom of the jail yard, for health and recreation, and were 
taken as boarders into the Sheriff’s family; the present 
Sheriff, Mr. Craw, is a gentlemanly man, but feels com- 
pelled, (and no doubt rightly), to keep me in “close con- | 
finement.” And finally, they enlisted the interest of the | 


Republican party, who nerceived that thoie case furnished 
thé raw material for a good deal of political capital ; but | 


now, the party is in power, they wish to convince the loyal | 
slaveholders that they are as faithful to the fugitive slave | 
enactment, and as willing slave-catchers, as the Democrats. 
Ifence, I am ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stone, the one of Republican truckling, the other of con. 
cealed secessionism. 
Still it should be a matter of gratitude that a stockholder | 
in the U. G. R. R. escaped so long. Other, and better men, | 
have endured much worse. Walker, Sayres, Drayton, Del- 
lingham, Burr, Work and Thompson, had each an endu- | 
rance, to which mine is comparatively small. And Torry, 
poor Torry! a tear starts as I write his name! Tis young 
and beautiful wife, and two lovely children, during six 
cheerless years, were denied an interview. And even when 
death, in the form of sure consumption, held him as a host- 
age of the grave, still the inexorable slave power refused to 
relax its iron grasp, and allow him the last comfort of dy- 
ing with his loved ones. And not till his freed spirit passed 
the everlasting hills, was the pale clay given up. To spend 
six long-months inside the grim and surly looking bars of | 
my prison, have my property swept away by fines and costs, | 
and come out in poverty, is not pleasant; but the trial 
shrivels into nothing when compared to those of others. 
Judge Wilson, in passing sentence, declared it one of the 
most aggravated cases that had come within his knowledge. | 
From his character and antecedents, that looks like strong | 
presumptive evidence that the conduct was meritorious. 
But I must close this letter, already too long. The fugitive 
act is onee more vindicated. Hunkerdom is jubilant, and 
I am in prison, but calm, contented, and sufficiently happy. | 
Yours truly, Geo. Gorpon. 





—_>——-> <4 


A Report.—Our Washington correspondent states that, on 
the urgent request of George D. Prentice, of The Louisville 
Journal, Calhoun Benham and Senator Gwin are to be, or 
ae been, released from Fort Lafayette by Secretary Seward. | 

r70une. 
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| They speak for themselves. 
| be interested and encouraged to know that the most radical 


is equal to theirs. 
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gw@ Letrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 





~ 


| to M. B. Wittrams, the Publisher. 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to WILLIAM GoopDELL. 


Oxvers for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 


' the above. 


But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file ,by them- 
For the same reason, what js designed for the Publisher 

ii, ter designed for the Edit- 


should be on one slip of paper, and n 
though all may be put 


or’s attention or use should be on another, 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


gw All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pear! | 


street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some o- his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 











MR. SUMNER AT THE COOPER INSTITUTE. 

We devote a portion of our columns, to-day, to extracts 
from the speech of Hoy. Cuartes Sumner, before the 
Young Men’s Republican Association at Cooper Institute, 
on the evening of the 27th inst, in connexion with the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting then and there asembled. Our 
readers will judge, for themselves, of the character of the 
speech. We think they will will not find much in it to 
criticize. Whatever may be Mr. Sunner’s views of the 
Constitutional powers of Congress over slavery in the States, 


in times of peace—a topic which he does not introduce—he | 


is evidently in favor of using the war power for its overthrow, 
and against the Rebellion that it has inauguarated, and 
which aims at the overthrow of our Government. He is 
not of the number of those who are so fearful of over-riding 
the Constitution that they would allow slavery to ride, 


‘rough shod, over the Constitution, over the country, and 
| over the liberties of the people. 


We need not point out the excellencies of the speech. 
Our readers at a distance will 


portions of it received the most enthusiastic applause from the 
immense assemblage on that coecaston, without eliciting the 
slightest expression of dissent. This was remurkably true, 
even of that portion of it which defended the abolitionists 
from the charge of having caused our present national 
troubles, and on the contrary, gave them ample and due 
credit for keeping alive the flame of freedom by their op- 


position to slavery, and forewarning the country of the evils | 
it was bringing upon us. 


To ourselyes and a remnant of 
our old associates, on the platform and in the meeting, who 
remembered the scenes of mob violence in this city, in 1883 
-4, and the attempted renewal of the same riots in the same 
Cooper Institute, only about two years since, when Cheever 
and Phillips were interrupted and threatened, the contrast 
was most striking and cheering. To any of our Radical 
friends in the country who may be surprized at se<ing the 
names of Oliver Johnson, William Goodell, &c., on the list 


| of Vice-Presidents of a meeting invited by a Young Men’s 


Republican Association, we may say that our own surprize 
Let them not however infer that we 
have back-slidden from our Radical Abolition faith. The 
speech and the responses show that our fellow citizens, not 
ourselves, are changing. And if any are disposed to taunt 
the Republicans with this change, let us assure them that 
the meeting was largely composed of ex-old-line Democrats, 
who were even more clamorous in their abolition demon- 
strations, than their Republican neighbors. In other words 
THE PEOPLE of this city, irrespective of party names, are 
rapidly becoming abolitionists, and there is no remedy for 
it. Among the evidences of the fact are the demoniac ray- 
ings of The Heruld. Instead of imploring leave to enter the 
herd of swine, that it has so long possessed, its struggle is 
to prevent being cast out from them also. 

Its testimony to the character of the power it dreads re- 
minds us of the similar testimony of demons in aucient 
times. Of the Meeting in Cooper Institute, it said : 


“ Rarely has there been such a large audience assembled 
in the Cooper Institute—never one of such general reputa- 
tion and intelligence. Several hundred ladies were present. 
As Mr. Sumner made his appearance on the platform, he 


was hailed with enthusiastic applause.” 


— SEE 
Yet, in the same issue, The Herald also said: 
| “Mr. Sumner’s audience were abolitionists of the true blue 
| stamp, and the design of his harangue was to stir up in this 
city mutiny and rebellion against the government in the jy. 
terest of General Fremont, around whom the revolutionary 
forces of fanatical Puritanism have been gathering ever 


| since he issued his proclamation emancipating the negroes 


| of Missouri.” 
| So we have the Heru/d’s testimony that one of the largest 
| audiences ever assembled in Cooper Institute, and altogether 
the most intelligent and reputable cue, including “several 
| hundreds of ladies” were “abolitionists of the true blue 
stamp”—the very class whom, from day to day, it charges 
with fanaticism, rebellion, and treason, and threatens to haye 
| sent to Fort Lafayette. There, that will do for the presen, 
Messrs. J. G. Bennett and Company. You may leave the 
| witness’ stand, for this time, or until again summoned. 
| One word corcerning the Resolutions adopted on the ov. 
easion. They might have been a little clearer, higher toned, 
less liable to misconception, more thoroughly abolition ; and 
if they had been—even the strongest that any radical abo. 
litionist could haye dratted, they would have been, if possi- 
ble, even more enthusiastically adopted. They were such 
as had been prepared, before hand. It was the abolition 
sentiment, and nothing else, that secured their acceptance by 
the meeting. 


- —++r -+ 


SLAVERY TRIUMPHANT IN OHIO. 
The President of Iberia College imprisdhed, A test ques- 
tion for the President. 


We are pained to announce to our readers that the ey. 
Grorce Gorpoy, Principal of Iberia U ollege, has been arres- 
ted by the minions of the Slave Oligraphy, charged with vio- 
lating the infamous Fugitive Slave edict, hurried through the 
the forms of a trial, fouud guilty, denied an appeal for 
a new trial, sentenced to six months’ close confine- 
ment, fined $300. besides $1000 or $1500 costs ; and the sen- 
tence carried into execution. 

Is it for this that the pro slavery Democracy has been de- 
throned, the Republican Administration inaugurated, the 
Anti-Slavery vote having been cast in favor of the change? 
Is it for this, that the nation is fighting against the pro sla- 
very rebellion? What IS rebellion, if this perversion of all 
the objects of Government is to be tolerated? What worse 
rebellion has the country to fear? When Gov. Me.Duffie of 
South Carolina, in 1836, predicted the enslavement of North- 
ern freenien, within 25 years, how much beyond this, did he 
anticipate? What civil or religious liberties have we left, if 
Christian ministers are to be fined and imprisoned for obey- 
ing the express commands of God, in the Holy Bible ? 

Some ofonr readers may need to be informed that Rev. 
George Gordon is an approved minister of the Gospel, in the 
Free Presbyterian Church, the Principal of Iberia College, 
an institution under care of the Synod of that Church, and al- 
so Stated Clerk of the Synod. He is brother to the late 
Rev. Joseph Gordon, Editor of the Free Presbyterian. 

A letter narrating the particulars, addressed by Mr. Gor- 
don himself to the Editor of the Principia will be found in 
our columns. The Cleveland Leader contains his eloquent 
Address to the Court, which we are.compe!led,very reluctant- 
ly, to defer pnblishing, till our next number. 

The Administration and the President have long been sore- 
ly pressed with questions concerning Slavery, awaiting their 
decision. Here comes another, and one which the President can- 
not blink. It must be met. Will heallow Mr. Gordon to remain 
in prison? Will he lag behind his predecessor, President Bu- 
chanan, who released Suerman L. Boorn, in a similar case, 
when he found he had nothing to gain by refusing the just 
act? Will Presipenr Linco.w refuse, or neglect to perform 
the same just act, when he has nothing to gain but everything 
to lose, by hesitancy, or delay? We hope not! There is too 
much depending, just at this crisis, apon President Lincoln, 
and upon the confidence of his best friends and supporters, in 
the free states, to permit the bazzarding of the whole, by a 


neglect of this kind. 
PEST ee ee ae 
THAT « EX-PARTE COUNCIL!” 








DECISION REVERSED IN THE METROPOLITAN CITY, BY THE 
HIGH COURT OF THE PEOPLE! 

On the list of the Vice-Presidents of the Meeting”at Cooper 
Institute, to hear the Oration of Senator Sumner, was the 
name of Rev. Geo. B. Curever, the well known Pastor of 
| the Chureh of the Puritans, that “nuisance ” in the eyes of 
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ie conservative “Zion.” When the list of names was 
ead, deliberately, to the listening ears of that vast con- 





curse of our “most intelligent citizens of reputation ” (as | 
even the New York Herald concedes them to have been) | 


sooner was the name of Cueever distinctly enunciated 


ban one universal outburst of applause rose up, simulta-_ 


jeously and instantly, from every corner of the house, in 
4 tremendous roar, like the sea, with shouting and clap- 


sing of hands, slowly subsiding only to be more vigorously | 


renewed again, as though the people could not be satisfied 
vith applauding. 

Alas! for the D. D.’s of the Ex-parte Council! Their 
labor is all lost. Mordecai sits in the gate, and is honored. 
We commiserated their case, if they were preseyt, to wit- 


yess it, but we found relief in the probability that they were , 


yot there; for why should they be? Then we thought of 
Dr. Cheever, who needed Christian sympathy and prayers, 
afew weeks since, lest he should be overborne and crushed. 
And we thought our good brother now needed prayers, lest 
be should be exalted above measure. 

Our distant readers will notice that--whatever the Ex. 
parte Council may have said, done, or attempted, they haye 
aot impaired the reputation of Dr. Cheever in this, the city 
of his residence, where he and his enemies are well known. 

>_> 
PETITION TO CONGRESS. 

To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America. 

The undersigned, citizens of respectfully petition 
that, in accordance with the declared objects of the Consti- 
tution, ‘to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro. 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
snd secure the blessings of liberty,” to “the people of the 
United States” “and their posterity”—and especially at the 
present time, to preserve the Constitution and the Union, by 
suppressing the rebellion, you will provide, by law, for 
calling on all the inhabitants of the United States, of all 
conditions, bond and free, to aid in the support of the Gov- 
ernment, assured of its protection, under the flag of our na- 
tional union and freedom—and for proclaiming “liberty 
throughout all the lund, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 





PETITION TU THE PRESIDENT. 

lo the President of the United States— We, the under- 
aigned, inhabitants of ———, being anxious that this terri- 
ble war shall speedily terminate, and that it shall result in 
establishing permanent peace, and universal freedom, do 
most earnestly petition your Excellency to command the 
geuerals and other officers of our army, to proclaim pro- 
tection to all loyal persons who flock to our banner, and to 
arm all able-bodied loyal men, who will volunteer for this 
work, North or South, without regard to any distinction of 


national descent, or difference of complexion, and utterly | 


disregarding all claims to human beings as property—and 
proclaim “liberty throughout all the land, vito all the ine 
habitants thereof.” 

ee be ee 


ets of the Dav. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 30. . 


From Pensacola.—Passengers arriving at Fortress Monroe 
on Wednesday, from Norfolk, give further information of 
the bombardment of Pensacola, The report of General 
Bragg having made a breach in Fort Pickens was contra- 
dicted. The navy-yard had been entirely destroyed by 
showers of shell and hot shot from Col. Brown. General 
Bragg had sent peremptory orders for reinforcements, and 
was confident of being able to subdue Fort Pickens. Pen- 
sacola had been evacuated by order of General Bragg. It 
is also said that five vessels had assisted Colonel Brown, all 
being driven off by Bragg’s batteries, the Niagara and 
Colorado being more or less injured. General Bragg, it is 
said, intended landing a large force on Santa Rosa Island, 
to attack Colcnel Brown in the rear. 

Dispatches have been received at the Navy Department 
from Commodore Dupont reporting the capture of Tybee 
Island, which he says is within easy mortar distance of Fort 
Pulaski. The report also announces the capture of the 
British schooner Mable. The vessel will be sent'to Phila- | 














| Germans waited on him. He declines public demonstra- 
tions in his honor. 


Slave catching in the Army.-- 
Bricape Heapquarters, Camp Benton, Nov. 22, 1861. 
Col. Ira R. Grosvenor, Commanding Seventh Michigan 

Volunteers : , 

CoLoneL: You will cause search to be made in your 
_camp for two persons held to servitude by the laws of 
| Maryland, answering to the following descriptions : 

First—Bright mane boy, 22 or 23 years old, 5 feet 9 
‘or 10 inches high; had on when left a pair of heavy new 
boots; cast-down countenance when looked at; name Char- 
lie. 
Second—Black boy, quite black, 21 or 22 years old, 
about 6 feet high; had on shoes, and has unusually large 
| feet; also, a small scar on face; name Jacob, or Jake. 
I am, respectfally, Your obedient servant, 
J. A. Cuapwiex, A. A. A. G. 


“4 Soldier” who communicates the above to the N. Y- 
Times, says—- 
| It is doubted whether our superior officers ever heard of 
the resolution of the last-Congress declaring it to be no 
| part of the duty of the army to catch and return fugitive 
slaves; and certain I um that those “ persons held to servi- 
tude under the laws of Maryland” would nowhere have 
| been safer than in the camp of the Seventh Michigan, im- 
mediately after hearing the above document. 
officers of the Seventh were in former times Democrats, and 
one of them remarked in my hearing that “he was getting 
| to be too much of an Abolitionist to catch niggers for an 
‘man.” He made it a little stronger than this, but the oat 
| was so worthily sworn that it can never be rigidly recorded 
against him. This, coming as it did from one who in times 
| past has been a Democrat of the sternest sect, but who was 
ever a high-minded man, is a true exponent of the sentiment 
everywhere expressed this evening. Nor do I believe that 
_ either of the other field officers would be one whit more 
, eager in such a search than the one I have spoken of. The 
Seventh has never sought to interfere in any way with the 
“ institution,” nor will it do so. But the slaveowners 


The field | 


Missouri.—The latest reports from Missouri state that Mc’ 
Culloch with his forces was marching toward Arkansas, and 
that Gen. Price with his command was moving Northward. 
While at Neosho, Gen. Price issued a lengthy proclamation 
appealing to the people of Missouri to take up arms against 
the federal government. World. 
> Capt. Wilkes.—The Secretary of the Navy approves of the 
action of Capt. Wilkes in seizing the Rebel Commissioners 
Mason and Slidell, and says he might have captured the vease 
bearing them. Tribune. 

Commodore Wilkes arrived here early yesterday morning. 
He is staying at the St. Nicholas. Times. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 8. 





Congress.— Both houses of Congress met yesterday. In 
the Senate Mr. Trumbull gave notice of a bill to confiscate 
the property of the rebels and give freedom to persons in 
the slave States. Mr. Wilkinson gave notice of a bill to 
abolish the distinction between regular and volunteer forces. 

In the House, Mr. Maynard was, after some discussion, 


| sworn in as a member from the Second district of Tennes- 





must catch their own negroes, for we never shall do it for | 


| them. 

| At this time (9 P. M.) it is ascertained that neither of the 
aforesaid persons have ever been in our camp, and there is 
now, if anything, rather a feeling of disappointment that 
they were not here. 

Pro-Slave:y loyalty —Mr Geo. D. Prentice, Editor of the 
Louisville Journal, was recently complimented with a din- 
‘ner at Washington, at which Secretary Cameron and oth- 
(ers were present. Soon after, Mr. Prentice returns the 
| compliment to Mr. Cameron by the following editorial, in 
| his Journal. 
| “The place of hero to the Anti-Slavery men is certainly 

vacant at this moment, and, if Secretary Cameron is not bid- 
| ding for it, we know not who is or at what else the Secreta- 
ry can be aiming. Be this as it may, the time has unques- 
| teonably ariived when Mr. Cameron should be compilled to 


retire from the Cabinet. 2 
| prove a disgrace to the Administration and @ sore evil to the 


| country. Let his head follow Fremont’s.” 

We have here, a virtual testimony to the fact that it was 
| Fremont’s Proclamation that caused his removal——Prentice’s 
Journal was clamorous for that measure. Iow long shall 
‘the war against the slaveholders’ rebellion, be managed at 
‘the dictation of slaveholders ! 


The Herald is in a rage against those of the New York 
and Brooklyn clergy who preached Thanksgiving Sermons, 
in which they spoke against Slavery. It says : 

Negro slavery is a part of the constitution, and the at- 
tempt to abolish or impair it by Northern majorities in 
Congress, or by the influence of the Executive, is a violation 
of the federal ns incipient treason, the egg of the 
serpent from which rebellion has been hatched. 

if the clergy will persist in turning the pulpit into a po- 
litical stump, for preaching disunion, the sooner their con- 
venticles are shut up the better for the United States and 
the rest of mankind. 

In its catalogue of clergymen engaged in this “Abolition 
Conspiracy” the Herald specifies “Beecher, Cheever, Thomp- 
pson, Tyng, Bartlett, Burchard, and Sloan.”—How mnch of 
our religious liberties will be left when the counsels of The 


° wi . | 
Herald prevail at Washington, may be easily seen. | 
MONDAY, Dee. 2. 
Pensacola.—We continue to receive reports from rebel | 


sources of the engagement at Pensacola, which are very cor- | 


see. The question as to the right of Mr. Segar to a seat was 
referred. Mr. Eliot offered a series of resolutions in favor 
of emancipating the slaves in the rebel districts. A motion 
to lay them on the table was lost by a vote of 50 to 70, and 
the farther consideration of them was postponed until next 
Tuesday. Messrs. Campbell and Stevens shee offered reso- 
lutions of similar import. Mr. Roscoe A. Conklin submitted 
a resolution calling upon the Secretary of War for informa- 
tion in regard to the responsibility of the disastrous moye- 
ment at Ball’s Bluff, which was adopted. On motion of Mr. 
Odell the President was requested to order John Slidell in- 
to close confinement, in return for similar treatment of Col. 
A. M. Wood, of the Fourteenth Regiment N. Y. 8. M., who 
was taken prisoner at Bull Run A resolution of similar 
import in reference to James M. Mason, in return for the 
treatment to Col. Corcoran, was unanimously passed. 


Virginia.—Reports from the lower Potomac state that 
the Palmetto flag is flying over the rebel batteries on ‘the 
river instead of that of the Confederate States. 


Resolutions were offered in the convention at Wheeling, 
Va., proposing that inquiry be made as to the expediency of 
making the proposed new state a free state, and that a pro- 
vision for the gradual emancipation of the slaves be inserted 
in its constitution. Resolutions relative to the new state as- 
suming a fair proportion of the debt of the State of Virginia 


| were also introduced.— World. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. ¢€, 


The President's Message.—The portions of the President’s 
Message, bearing on the slavery question are the following, 


CONFISCATION. 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress, entitled an 
“Act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary pur- 
poses,” approved August 6th, 1861, the legal claims of cer- 
tain persons to the labor and service of certain other per- 
sons have become forfeited, and numbers of the later thus 


| liberated are already dependent on the United States and 


Mis remaining in it longer will | 





must be provided for in some way. Besides this, it is not 
impossible that some of the states will pass similar enact- 
ments for their own benefits respectively, and by the opera- 
tion of which persons of the same class will be thrown up- 
on them for disposal. 

In such case I recommend that Congress provide for ac- 
cepting such persons from such States according to some 
mode of valuation in lieu protanto of direct taxes, or upon 
some other plan to be agreed on with such acceptance by 


_ the general government be at once deemed free, and that in 


any event steps be taken for colonizing both classes, or the 
one first mentioned if the other shall not be brought into 
mga at some place or places in a climate congenial to 
them. 

It might be well to consider, too, whether the free col- 
ored people already in the United States could = so far 
as individuals may desire, be included in such plan of colon- 
ization. To carry out the plan of colonization may involve 
the acquiring of territory, and also the appropriation of 
money beyond that to be expended in the territorial acqui- 
sition. Having practised the acquisition of territory for 
nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional power to 
do so is no longer an open one with me. 

The power was at first questioned by Mr. Jefferson, who, 
however, in the purchase of Louisiana, yielded his scruples 
on the plea of great expediency. If it be said that the only 
legitimate object of acquiring territory is to furnish homes 
for white men, this measure effects that object for the emi- 
gration of colored men, leaves additional room for white 
men remaining or coming here. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, placed the importance of procur- 
ing Louisiana more on political and commercial grounds 
than on providing room for population. 

On the whole proposition, including the appropriation of 


money with the acquisition of territory, does not the expe- 
diency amount to absolute necessity, that without which the 
government cannot be perpetuated. 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
The war continues. In considering the policy to be 


delphia for adjudication. A reconnoisance was made on | 


tradictory. One states that Fort Pickens had been captur- | 
Thursday in the direction of Fairfax Court, House, which | : Peta. | 


‘ ed,while another contradicts it. Until the steamer Connecti- | 
resulted in finding a rebel force of infantry stationed there. | gut, which is expected in a few days, arrives, we must be | 
—World. : ' content to wait wed in ay yee of the matter. The | 
' oo Var : th hte wit, | Navy Department discredits the story about the damages | 
Gen. Fremont arrived in the city yesterday, with his wife dead 0 the Colorado and Niaggsra, as the former was station- | adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been anx- 
and daughter, and stopped at the Astor House. A great’ ed elsewhere, and the latter draws too much water to reach | ious and careful that the inevitable conflict for this purpose 
namber of citizens visited his rooms, and a Committee of the position assigned her by the repel reports. World. ' shall not degenerate into a violent and remorseless revolu- 
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tonary struggle. I have, thorefore, in every case, thought | 


it proper to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as 

the primary object of the contest on our part, leaving all 
uestions not of vital military importance to the more de- 
iberate action of the legislature. 

In the exercise of my best discretion I have adhered to 
the blockade of the ports held by the insurgents, instead 
of putting in force by proclamation the law of Congress en 
acted at the late session for closing those ports. i 
obeying “the dictates of prudence as well as the obligations 


of law, instead of transcending, I have adhered to the uct | 
of Congress to confiscate property used for insurrectionary | 
If a new law upon the same subject shall be | 


purposes. r [ 
proposed, its propriety will be duly considered. _ 

he Union must be preserved, and hence all dispensable 
means must be employed. We should not be in haste to 
determine that radical and extreme measures, which may 
reach the loyai as well as the disloyal, are indispensable. 

The inaugural address at the beginning of the Adminis- 
tration, and the message to Congress at the late special 
session, were both mainly devoted to the domastic contro- 
versy out of which the insurrection and consequent war 
have sprung. 

Nothing now occurs to add or subtract to or from the 
principles or general purposes stated and expressed in these 
documents. 

The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably 
expired at the assault upou Fort Sumter, and a general re- 
view of what has occurred since may not be unprofitable. 
What was painfully uncertain then is much better defined 
and more distinct now, and the progress of events is plainly 
in the right direction. 

THE BORDER STATES. 


The insurgents confidently claimed a strong mage from 
North of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, and the friends of the 
Union were not free from apprehension on the point. 

This, however. was soon settled definitely and on the 
right side. South of the line, noble little Delaware led off 
right from the first. Maryland was made to seem against 
the Union—our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burned 
and railroads torn up within her limits, and we were many 
days at one time without the ability to bring a single regi- 
ment over her soil to the capital. Now her bridges and 
railroads are repaired and open to the government. She 
already gives seven regiments to the cause of the Union and 
none to the enemy, and her people at a regular election 


have sustained the Union by « larger majority, and a larger | 


aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any candidate 
or any question. 
Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now decidedly, 


and, I think, unchangeably ranged on the side of the | 


Union. 

Missouri is comparatively quiet, and I believe cannot 
again be overrun by the insurrectionists. ‘hese three 
States of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, neither of 
which would promise a single soldier at first, have now an 
aggregate of forty thousand in the field for the Union; 
while of their citizens, certainly not more than « third of 
that number, and they of doubtful whereabouts and doubt- 
ful existence, are in arms against it. After a somewhat 


bloody struggle of months, Winter closes on the Union peo- | 


ple of Western Virginia, leaving them masters of their own 
country. 

An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months 
dominating the narrow yee region constituting the 
counties of Accomac an 
Eastern shore of Virginia, together with some contiguous 
parts of Maryland, have laid down their arms, and the peo- 
ple there have renewed their allegiance to and accepted the 
protection of the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrec- 
tion north of the Potomac, or east of the Chesapeake. 

Also, we have obtained a footing at each of the isolated 

oints on the Southern coast of Hatteras, Port Royal, Ty- 
bee Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island; and we like- 
wise have some general accounts of some popular move- 
ments in behalf of the Union in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. These things demonstrate that the cause of the 
Union is advancing steadily Southward. 


Remarks.~-We are glad to see that the President considers 
the so-called “ contrabands” liberated. This knocks in the 
head, 80 far as the President is concerned, the infamous pro- 
posals to hold them as public “property ” or to bestow them, 
as such, ufon non-slaveholders or loyal citizens. What will 
The Herald and Edwin Croswell and company say to this? 
What becomes of their “nice distinction ” between the Ad- 
ministration and Fremont, on this point? In other respects, 
this portion of the Message is quite behind the wants of the 
times. The proposed colonization of the “liberated ” thou- 
sands soon to become millions, is singularly absurd and im- 
practicable. “The South” cannot spare them. Neither is 
their aid to be attracted and secured, by the insulting threat 
of expatriation. The President bas not yet learned the mil- 
itary por the potitical necessity of a general emancipation. 
He will be wiser a year hence. 

“ Missouri is comparatively quiet” says the President ! 

Comparatively? Did be mean to compare its present con- 


In also | 


Northampton, and known as the | 


| for the hunted and flying Unionists of Missouri ! 
| The President recommends a recognition of Liberia, and 
| of Hayti, and speaks against the African Slave trade. Of 


| domestic kidnapping he says nothing. 


The War Department.—Secretary Cameron's Report and 
the President’s modification of it. 
Secretary Cameron’s Report vs prepared by himself, 
contains the following : 
It has become a grave question for determination, what 
| shall be done with the slaves abandoned by their owners, 
on the advance of our troops into Southern territory, as in 
the Beaufort district of South Carolina? The whole white 
| population therein is 6.000, while the number of negroes 
| exceeds 32,000. The panic which drove their masters in 
| wild confusion from their homes, leaves them in undispu- 
ted possession of the soil. Shall they, armed by their 
masters, be placed ia the field to fight against us, or shall 
their labor be continually employed in reproducing the 
| means for supporting the armies of rebellion ? 
| The war into which this government has been forced by 
rebellious traitors, is carried on for the purpose of re-posses- 
| sing the property violently and treacherously seized upon 
| by the enemies of the Government, and to re-establish the 
, wuthority and laws of the United States in the places where 
it is opposed or overthrewn by armed insurrection and re- 
| bellion. Its purpose is to recover and defend what is just- 
ly our own. 
| _ War, even between independent nations, is made to sub- 
due the enemy, and all that belongs to that enemy, by 
| oceupying the hostile counntry, ol exercising dominion 
| over all the men and things within its territory. This being 
| true in vesuoet to independent nations at war with each 
| other, it follows that rebels who are laboring by force of 
arms to overthrow a government, justly bring upon them- 
| selves all the consequences of war, and provoke the destruc- 
| tion merited by the worst of crimes. That Government 
| would be false to its national trust, and would justly excite 
| the ridicule of the civilized world, that would abstain from 
| the use of any efficient means to preserve iis own existence 
or to overcome a rebellious and traitorous enemy, by 
sparing or protecting the property of those who are waging 
| war against it. 
The principal wealth aud power of the Rebel States is 
le say iar species of property consisting of the service or 
‘labor of African slaves, or the descendants of Africans. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| This property has been variously estimated at the value of | 


from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

| Why should this property be exempt from the hazards 
and consequences of a rebellious war ? 

| It was the boast of the leader of the rebellion, while he 
| yet had a seat in the Senate of the United States, that the 
| Southern States would be comparatively safe and free from 
| the burdens of war, if it should be brought on by the con- 
| templated rebellion, and that boast was accompanied by the 
savage threat that “ Northern towns and cities would be- 
come the victims of rapine and military spoil,’ and that 
‘ Northern men should smell Southern gunpowder and feel 
Southern steel.” No one doubts the disposition of the reb- 
els to carry that threat into execution. The wealth of 
| Northern towns and cities, the produce of Northern farms, 
Northern workshops and manufactories, would certainly be 
seized, destroyed, or appropriated as military spoil. " No 
property in the North would be spared from the hands of 
the rebels, and their rapine would be defended under the 
laws of war. While the loyal States thus have all their 
| property and possessions at stake, are the insurgent rebels 
| to carry on warfare against the government in peace and 
| security to their own property ? 

Reason and justice and self-preservation forbid that such 
| should be the policy of this Government, but demand, on 
| the contrary, that, being forced by traitors and rebels to 
| the extremity of war, all the rights and powers of war 
should be exercised to bring it to a speedy end. 

Those who make war against the government justly for- 
feit all rights of property, privilege, or security, derived 
from the Constitution and laws, against which they are in 
armed rebellion ; and as the labor and service of their slaves 
constitute the chief property of the rebels, such property 
should share the common fate of war to which they have 
devoted the property of loyal citizens. 

While it is plain that the slave property of the South is 
justly subjected to all the consequences of this rebellious 
war, and that the Government would be untrue to its trust 
in not employing all the rights aud powers of war to bring 
it to a speedy close, the details of the plan fer doing so, like 
all other military measures, niust, in a great degree, be left 
to be detorusiand by particular exigencies. The disposition 
of other property Celensinn to the rebels that becomes sub- 
ject to our arms is governed by the circumstances of the 
ease. The Government has no power to hold slaves, none 
to restrain a slave of his liberty, or to exact his service. It 
has a right, however, to use the voluntary service of slaves 
liberated by war from their rebel masters, like any other 
| property of the rebels, in whatever mode may be most efli- 
j cieut fur the defense of the Government, the prosecution of 
the war, and the suppression of the rebellion. It is clearly 
| a right of the Government to arm slaves when it may be- 
| come hecessary, as itis to use gunpowder taken from the 











dition with that before the recall of Fremont? Cold comfort | 


enemy. Whether it is expedient to do so is purely a mili. 
tary question. The right is unquestionable by the laws of 
|war The expediency must be determined by circumstan. 
| ces, keeping in view the great object of overcoming the 
| rebels, re-establishing the laws, and restoring peace to the 
nation. 

It is vain and idle for the Government tocarry on this war, 
or hope to maintain its existence against rebellious force 
without employing all the rights and powers of war. As 
has been said, the right to deprive the rebels of their prop. 
erty in slaves and slave labor, is as clear and absolute, as 
the right to take forage from the field, or cotton from the 
warehouse, or powder and arms from the magazine. To 
leave the enemy in the possession of such property as for- 
age and cotton and military stores and the means of con. 
stantly reproducing them, would be madness. It is, there. 
fore, equal* madness to leave them in peaceful and secure 
| possession of slave property, more valuable «nd efficient to 
| them for war, than forage, cotton, and military stores. Such 
| policy would be national suicide. What to do with tha; 
species of property, is a question that time and circumstan. 





ces will solve, and need not be anticipated further than to 
repeat that they cannot be held by the Government as 
slaves. It would be useless to keep them as | gray sae of 
war ; and self-preservation, the highest duty of a Govern. 
ment, or of individuals, demands that they should be dis 
posed of or employed in the most effective manner that will 
tend most speedily to suppress the insurrection and restore 
the authority of the Government. If it shall be found that 
the men who have been held by the rebels as slaves are 
capable of bearing arms and performing efficient military 
service, it is the right and may become the duty, of the 
Government to arm and equip them, and employ their ser. 
vices against the rebels, under proper military regulation, 
discipline, and command. 

But in whatever manner they may be used by the Goy.- 
ernment, it is plain that, once liberated by the rebellious 
act of their masters, they should never again be restored to 
bondage. By the master’s treason and rebellion he forfeits 
all right to the labor and service of his slave ; and the slave 
of the rebellious master, by his service to the Government, 
becomes justly entitled to freedom and protection. 

The disposition to be made of the slaves of rebels, after 
the close of the war, can be safely left to the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress. The Representatives of the People 
will unquestionably secure to the loyal slaveholders every 
right to which they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
country. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 

To the President. 





Instead of the preceding, the Prestdent communicated to 


Congress the following : 

“It has become a grave question for determination what 
shall be done with the slaves,” was erased, and the sub- 
joined passage substituted : 

“ It is already a grave question what shall be done by the 
slaves who are abandoned by their owners on the advance 
of our troops into Southern territory, as at Beaufort Dis- 
trict, in South Carolina. The number left within our con- 
trol at that point is very considerable, and similar cases 
will probably occur. What shall be done with them? 
Can we afford to send them forward to their masters, to be 
by them armed against us, or used in introducing supplies 
to maintain the rebellion? Their labor may be useful to 
us: withheld from the enemy, it lessens his military resour- 
ces, and withholding them has no tendency to induce the 
horrors of insurrection even in the rebel communities. They 
constitute a military resource, and being such, they 
should not be turned over to the enemy is too plain to dis- 
cuss. Why deprive him of supplies by a ulechate, and 
voluntarily give him men to produce supplies? The dis- 
position to be made of the slaves of rebels after the close of 
the war can be safely left to the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. The representatives of the people will, unques- 
ably, secure to the loyal slaveholders every right to which 
they are entitled.” Simon Cameron, Secretary of War 
To the Presideut of the United States. 


| 





| The Navy Depirtment.— The following is an extract from 
| Secretary Welis’ Report :— 
| ‘In the coastwise and blockading duties of the Navy, it 
| has been not unfrequent that fugitives from insurrectionary 
_ places have sought our ships for refage and protection ; and 
| our naval commanders have — to me for instruction as 
to the proper disposition which should be made of such refu- 
gees. My answer has been that, if insargents, they should be 
tanded over to the custody of the Government ; but if, on the 
_ contrary, they were free from any voluntury participation in 
_ the rebellion and sought the shelter and protection of our flag, 
| then they should be cared for and employed in some useful 
| manner, and might be enlisted to serve on our public vessels 
| or in our Navy-Yards, receiving wages for their labor. If 
| such employment could not be furnished to all, by the Navy, 
they might be referred to the Army; and if no employmest 
could be furnished for them in the public service, they should 
| be allowed to proceed freely and peaceably without restraint 
‘to seek a livelihood in any loyal portion of the country. 
This I have considered to be the whole r quired duty, in the 
| premises, of our naval officers. ”’ 


The Emancipation Question in Congress —Colonel For- 
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vey writes from Washington to the Philadelphia Press of to- : 
day as follows : 


“ A single day’s observation and intercourse among the 
members of Congress has led to the conclusion that with two 
or three insignificant exceptions, the senators and representa- 
tives agree in utter detestation of the whole rebellion, and in 
ihe uncompromising spirit of putting it down, at whatever 
cost’ Among those most urgent and resolute in taking | 
these positions are democrats. ‘I'here is indeed, a good dea! | 
of difference as to the means or manner of giving effect to 
policy. Some are for a declaration of emancipation of the 
slaves of the insurgents ; others for the confiscaticn of slave 

roperty ; and another class for levying a tax upon the slave- 
porters, so that they may by such a process feel the heaviest 
burdens of the war. But on all sides, as well on the part of 
Thaddeus Stevens in the House, and Lyman Trumball in the 
Senate, as well among the altra Republicans as among the ul- 
tra Democrats, there is an open expression that the property | 
of the loyal slaveholders shall be protected or paid for. ” 


| 


In the House—Mr. Extor offered the following : 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the United | 
States of American : 


First: That in behalf of the people of these States, we | United States Senate by 36 yeas and no man haying the | 


do again solemnly declare that the war in which we are 
now engaged against the insurgent bodies now in arms | 
against the Government has for its object the suppression of y 
such rebellion, and the reéstablishment of the rightful au- | 
thority of the National Constitution and laws over the entire 
extent of our common country. 

Second: That while we disclaim all power under the 
Constitution to interfere by ordinary legislation with the in- 
stitutions of the several States, yet the war now existing 
must be conducted according to the usages and rights of 
military service, and that during its continuance to recog- 
nized authority of the maxim—that the safety of the State 
is the highest law, subordinates right of property, and dom- 
inates over civil relations. 

Third: ‘That therefore we do hereby declare that, in | 
our judgment, the President of the United States, as the 
Commander-in-Chief of our army, and the officers in com. 
mand under him, have the right to emancipate all persons 
held us slaves in any military district in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the National Government, and that we respect- 
fully advise that such order of emancipation be issued 
whenever the same will avail to weaken the power of the | 
rebels in arms, or to strengthen the military power of the 
loyal forces. . . 

Mr. Dunn moved to lay the resolution on the table, but 
(® motion was disagreed to by Yeas 56, against 70. | 

The question recurring on Mr. Eliot’s resolution, Mr. | 
Roscoe L. Conkling proposed an amendment, which Mr. 
Eliot accepted, so as to make the resolution apply to the 
slaves of disloyal citizens 

On motion of Mr. Stevens the further consideration of | 
the resolution was postponed until to-morrow weck, in order 
that it may be discussed and amendments submitted. He 
was in favor of the main features of the proposition, but 
desired. 

Mr. CaMBBELL gave notice that he would call up the fol- 
lowing on next Tuesday week : 





Resolved, That, in legislating to meet the exigencies of 
the present rebellion, Congress should confiscate the proper- 
ty, slaves included, of all rebels, and — the property 
and rights, under the Constitution and laws, of all loyal 
citizens. . 

Mr. Stevens submitted the fol'owing for futare consider- 
ation : 

Whereas, Slavery has caused the present rebellion in the 
United States: and whereas there can be no solid and per- 
manent peaca and union in this Republic so long as that 
institution exists within it; and whereas slaves are now 
used by the Rebels as an essential means of supporting and 
prosecuting the war ; and whereas by the law of nations it 
isright to liberate the slaves of an enemy to weaken his 

ower, therefore be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

epresentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, | 
that the President be requested to declare free, and to di- 
rect all our generals and officers in command to order free- | 
dom to all slaves who shall leave their masters or shall aid | 
in quelling the rebellion. 

Second: And be it further resolved, that the United 
States pledge the faith of the nation to make full and fair 
compensation to all loyal citizens who are or shall remain 
active in supporting the Union, for all losses they may sus--! 
tain by virtue of this resolution. 


Magil urcuinGs asked leave to introduce a bil! to abolish | 
slavery in the District of Celumbia. i 
Mr.Cox objected. 


— 


| sued by the Commander o 


expediency of abolishing the present Supreme Court, and 
of establishing another which shall meet the requirements 
of the Constitution. : 

In the Senate, Mr Wixson introduced a resolution in- 

uiring into the case of certain colored persons confined in 
the jail at Washington. Thereupon ensued a debate con- 
cerning the administration of justice in the District of Col- 
umbia. Upon this topic Mr. Hale was very severe. The 
Marshal of the District was directed to report at once to the 
Senate the names of all persons now confined in the jail at 
Washington, the causes of their confinement, the names of 
the magistrates who committed them, the length of their | 





| imprisonment, and the names of the original complainants. 


On motion of Mr. Wixson, it was resolved that the laws | 


the arrest of fugitives from service or labor, together with | 
all other laws concerning persons of color within the Dis- | 
trict of Colambia, be referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that the Committee be further in- | 
structed to consider the expediency of abolishing Slavery 


slaves 
The traitor, John C. Breckinridge, was expelled from the 


face to vote against the resolution. 

Mr. Sumner introduced a resolution calling upon the 
Secretary of War for any copies of any General Orders is- 
the Military Department of 
Missouri, haying particular reference to the first General 
Order issued by Gen. Palleck. 
Mr. Sumner said it was of such a nature that it was difficult 
to speak of it and keep within bounds; that Gen. Halleck 
had the reputation of being a good tactition, but the act 
with which = had chosen to inaugurate his command was 
not calculated to give assurance of his success hereafter. 
Beside being illogical,and mhuman, it contemplated the 
surrender of slaves beyond any Constitutional provision. 


Gen. Halleck had ordered, as it appears from the newspa- | 


per reports, not only. that no slaves be admitted into his 


camps or within his lines while the army was on its march, 
but that those already within his lines should be thrust | 


out. The very strange reason he gave for this order was, 
that these slaves would convey information to the enemy. 


| This order of Gen. Halleck would cover him with a shame 


which no victory he might win could remove. 


> —- or = 


Family Miscellany. 


THE PUGITIVE-SLAVE LAW. 





BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 





Restore the Fugitive! Ay, when 
The Son of God descends again, 
And bids me never more to do 

As I would fain be done unto. 


Restore the Fugitive ! I will 

When God’s own voice tn man is still, 
And wrong is right by God's decree, 
And light and air no longer free. 


testore the Fugitive! No ne'er 
2 Vhile I’ve a home, a shelter, where 
The persecuted one may bide, 
Castle or grave, and side by side. 


Restore the Fugitive! The law 
[slike the cords that Samson wore, 
And nature,were each thread a chain, 
Would snap a thousand such in twain. 

a a ee 
For the Principia. 
LABOR THE DUTY OF ALL 


Yes: of a//—rich and poor—all, with stout bodies and | 
active brains! The world needs you all. Do not think | 


| that, because your grandfather or great unele labored his | 


whole life, and left you a few thousand dollars, you are | 


_therefore at leisure to sit down with folded arms, and coolly | 
contemplate the great, busy, bustling world beneath you. 


. , | 
No six! You owe that world your vigorous limbs and | 


active muscles, your thinking brain, and beating heart, and | 
if you withhold them, you are guilty / 

Why, what were you sent into the world for? ‘To read | 
the papers, go to dinner at certain periods, and sit around , 
in big easy_chairs, puffing cigars? A far nobler and hap- | 


Mr. Gurzey of Ohio, gave notice of his intention to intro- | pier life than yours, is that of the hod-carrier who toils | 


duce a bill confiscating all property of Rebels, making | 
their slaves free men, giving them employment during the 
war, then apprenticing them to loyal masters. and finally 

colonize them. 


early and late, and lives in two rooms of yonder tenement | 
house. He does his share of the world’s work, while you 
are but a drone in the hive. Come! Stir around! Throw 


Mr. Houman of Indiana offered a series of resolutions | away your cigar, stretch your muscles, and go hire out to a 


reiterating the sentiments of the Crittenden resolution, and 
reaffirming them. ‘These were laid on the table by a vote | 
of 71 against 65. 


Ta the Senate. Mr. Hare introduced a resolution in- | 


| ship carpenter. 


You'll be 2 wiser and happier man at the | 


| end of six months. Try it! 


Lady, what are you doing? Going out for a promenade, 


structing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the and to find a care for ennui? Let me give you «a receipt: | 


In alluding to this order, | 


—_ — 


Go and engage yourself as teacher of an Industrial School. 
You wen’t find time hanging heavily on your hands, and 
you'll find enough to interest and occupy your mind, I'll 
engage, What virtue is there in your father’s wealth, that 
it should exempt you from doing your duty to your fellow- 
beings? What right have you to expend all your thought 
and time on self—even for the highest of selfish objects ; 
for self-culture and improvement? Take your station. Do 
your part in the world’s work, and you will find yourself 
ennobled and enriched to a degree that you could never otk- 
erwise have attained. If labor was pronounced as a curse, 


| now in force within the District of Colambia relating to | it often proves a blessing. As one of our noblest poets 


truly says, “God, in cursing, gives us better gifts than man 
in benediction.” 


Come on, all! Roll up your sleeves, and take hold. In 


| in the District, with compensation to the loyal holders of | a world where so much is to be done. we can’t spare any of 


' 


| our hands ! “aa 


> —~eee s 
SUGAR-COATED PHILANTHROPY 
| People like best to have their money drawn out of their 
pockets without knowing when the exhaustive operation is 
going on. We will pay twenty dollars a-year in duties on 
our groceries, without a sigh,when the advent of the Federal 
| tax collector with his direct tax of five dollars would call 

forth a long procession of groans and maledictions. So in 
our charities. Do we wish to raise money for the poor, or 
| for the Chawch, or for the Sunday school, or for any other 
cause ? Let industrious solicitors go around with a sub- 
scription paper, and what a beggarly show of names and 
figures do we obtain! But only hire the Academy of 
Music, advertise a splendid ball, with tickets three dollars 
a-piece. ‘lwo thousand gay almoners will besiege the 
Broadway shops, spend money without stint on emulous cos- 
tumes, and our fine hall will be overcrowded with fair and 
gallant dancers. And when the band strikes up “ Home, 
sweet home,” the gay revellers will depart with a comforta- 
ble feeling of complacency at their rare beneficence. And 
we, of the managing committee, will carry off a plethoric 
bag of gold for our benevolent object. So also to aid our 
Sunday school or to build our Church, we have only to get 
up a concert, or @ fair, with plenty of raffles and grab- 
, bags, and lo, the coveted dollars are forthcomming. 

Now, if the churches and religious people resert to these 
easy roads to raising money, why should we complain of 
those who lay no claim to our heavenly principles, for 
making use of the same ingenious artifices to lighten the 
burdens of benevolence? The men of the ‘Ring’ in England 
| have latel y been giving their boxing exhibitions for the ben- 
| efit of the suffering, in the manufacturing towns. The Lon- 
don T'imes not long since contained an advertisement of one 

of these performances, in which about two dozen famous 
| pugilists, numerous ‘Bobs,’ ‘Toms,’ ‘Neds, and ‘Dans,’ were 
announced to take part, and a subsequent report says that 
all these men of muscle did their best for the good cause. 
Such an exhibition, by such characters, for a philanthropic 
cause, of course, seriously disturbs the cultured notions of 
propriety of respectable people. But why not boxing-gloves, 
and tights and belts, as well as grab-bags, raffles, and post-~ 





' offices ?~-N. Y. Chronicle. 


> —~—<+— > -~< 
‘HE STUFFED CAT. 
An old chiffonnier (or rag picker) died in Paris in a state 
of abject poverty. Ilis only relation was a niece, who lived 
as a servant with a green grocer. The girl always assisted 


“her uncle as far as her means would permit. When she 


learned of his death, which took place suddenly, she was on 
the point of marriage with a journeyman baker, to whom 
she had been long attached. The nuptial day was fixed, 
but Suzette had not yet bought her wedding clothes. She 
hastened to tell her lover that the wedding must be deferred ; 
she wanted the price of her bridal finery to lay her uncle 
decently in the grave. Iler mistress ridiculed the idea, and 
exhorted her to leave the old man to be buried by charity. 
Suzette refused. The consequence was a quarrel, in which 
the young woman lost her place aud her lover, who sided 
with her mistress. Sho hastened to the miserable garret 
where her uncle had expired, and by the sacrifice not only 
of the money for the wedding attire, but nearly all the rest 


_ of her slender wardrobe, she had the old man decently 


interred. Her pious task fulfilled, she sat alone in her 
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uncle’s room, weeping bitterly, when the master of her | with excitement. Yonder, a little miss with mittens warm | of Keel, 1; breadth of beam, 1-6; depth of vessel, 1.19 
faithless lover, a good looking young man, entered. | and face hid within her hood, glides smoothly upon a hand- | The dimensions of Noab’s ark were: Length, 300 cubits 
“ So my Suzette, I find you have lost your situation,” said | sled drawn by her favorite school-fellow; see, how tight | say 1: breadth, 50 cubits, say 1-6; highth, 30 cubits, say 
he ; “I am come to offer you one for life. Will you marry | she clings to the little sled as the merry skater swings mis- | 1-10. The proportions are identical. Here’s a nut fo, 
me?” | cheviously around. And yonder, the more wary, like a | those who never tire of talking of the progress made in the 

“T, sir! ” said Suzette ; “ you are joking.” | young fledging, hardly venturing ; while almost out of sight science of ship building. 

“No, faith,” said he ; “I want a wife, and I’m sare I | the fleet skater bounds away shouting as he goes. x —_— _-_»>—~~10-0 >_< ——. 
can’t find a better.” ‘Tis Wiater jubilee—this day An old farmer labored a long time in reply to the windy 

“ But every body will laugh at you for marrying a poor His stores their countless treasures yield, | speech of a lawyer in the Vermont Legislature, and final} 
girl like me,” said Suzette. 7“ how - oe ren play, field | gave it up, saying it was very hard to mow where there = 

“ Oh, if that is your only objection,” said the young man, | oy Say Sree wone ee woe no grass, 

“ we will soon get over it ; come, come along, my mother is LD: AR ag or EE eT a 
, - 4 THE «© JUST-AS-1V'E-A-MIND-TO.” 
prepared to receive you. ; 

Suzette hesitated no longer, but she wished to take with | 1 saw a tigress, a little while ago. 
her a memorial of her deceased uncle—it was a cat he had | gnawinga bone. A man put his umbrella against the bars | goize opportunity by the forelock, if you can; if you fail 
had for many years. The old man was so fond of the ani- of her den, and oh ! how madly her eye glared. She showed | grab him by the nape of the neck. | 
mal, that he determined that even death should not separate | her white teeth, growled, and sprang towards the man, in a_ i ait . : 

| Laws and institutions, like clocks, must occasionally be 


them, for he had her stuffed, and placed her on the tester | way that made him start back in a hurry. : ] 
of his bed. | “Well,” thought I, half aloud, “if you were loose, Mistress | cleansed, wound up, and set to true time. 


As Susette took down puss, she uttered an exclamation | Tigress, and ia the streets, I should not like to :meet you. 
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of surprise at finding puss so heavy. The lover hastened | 
. to open the animal, when out fell a shower of gold. There 
was a thousand louis concealed in the body of the cat; | ning loose among the children,” whispered a friend at my 
and this sum, for which the old miser had starved himself | elbow. ; 2 
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The pebbles in our path weary us and make us foot-sorg 
She was in a cage | more than the rocks. 


You’d make mince-meat of the boys and girls ‘mazin’ quick.” | 
“But there is a creature as dangerous as the tigress, run- 
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wholesome admonition and restraint, just like Will Crusty. 
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A SensisLe Questrion.—‘Mamma,’ said a little child, 


The smooth glare ice is more health-giving than the ball- 
room. The swift evolutions, ‘the long curving lines, the 
gliding motion, the sharp ring of the cutting steel, the 


white spray thrown out, the bracing air, the glad shout of 
the skater as he darts away swifter than the eagle’s flight, 
all combine to delight and cheer. Upon the tingling cheek 
the blood burns with a hue of beauty—the quickened breath 
the sparkling eye, the hurried pulse, tell of increased vitality’ 
Let ’em slide—the gray haired parent and the lisping 
child, the fashionable and the ragged, the aristocrat and the 
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and the puny—ont upon the ice ! there is health and life and 
pleasure there. 
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‘my Sunday School teacher tells me that this world is only 
a place in which God iets us live awhile, that we may pre- 
pare for a better world. But, mother, I do not see anybidy 
preparing. I see you preparing to go into the country, and 
Aunt Eliza is preparing to come here. But I do not see 
any one preparing to go there; why don’t they try to get 
| ready? 
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| proportions for steam vessels the following result: Length | 
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